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‘‘T have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘** had not commanded me.”—Pliny the Younger. 





Select Vestrices. 


This is a subject on which we have observed, perhaps, too 
long a silence; but it has arisen not from any neglect of the 
duties which devolve upon us in our important office of 
Censor, but from a desire to be convinced of the reality of the 
abuses complained of; and being now fully satisfied of their 
existence, we will devote all our influence to an attempt at their 
suppression. 

It appears that there are many parishes governed entirely by a 
body ‘of men, called a Select Vestry, accountable only to them- 
selves for the squandering and misapplication of the money of the 
parishioners. The individuals composing these Vestries have 
long been proverbial for their propensity to illegally stuffing 
themselves at the parish expense, but charges tar more serious 
have la‘ely been brought against them; they have been found, jin 
many instances, not ‘only ‘to have consumed in extravagance the 
funds entrusted to their care, bnt even to have appropriated 
them in direct opposition to the Acts of Parliament under which 
they exercised their authority, and to have employed the patro- 
nage they have possessed, in getting jobs (if not for themselves) 
for their friends, and their dependants. 

With regard to the government of the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, startling facts have come to our knowledge. There 
is one enormous sum of £15,000, and upwards, which had been 
forgotten to be accounted for upwards of six years; and charges 
of repayment of monies borrowed, to the amount of £9,600, and 
upwards, omitted in the accounts passed by those most loyal, 
most religious, and most respectable persons, the acting Vestry- 
men of this opulent and intelligent district of the metropolis, 
which accounts are kept by their clerk, to whom they pay up- 
wards of £700 per annum, and who is also their Accountant- 
Treasurer, in which character he receives £100 per annum. We 
believe that the conjunction of the offices of Clerk and Treasurer 
is contrary to a standing rule of Parliament. 

In the list of the vestrymen of this parish appears the names of 
several noblemen, who can have paid but little attention to their 
duties, or they would assuredly never have passed accounts con- 
taining such omissions as have been discovered. 

Vou. I. M 
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lf the neble lords and gentlemen alluded to cannot condescend 
to associate personally with their colleagues in office, why do they 
suffer themselves to be associated nominally ? By allowing their 
names to stand as honorary vestrymen, they give a shew of 
respectability to an inefficient body, without ike. he themselves 
to watch over proceedings in which their own honour is concerned, 
We would, however, earnestly recommend them to support by 
their influence the petition which, we understand, will be pre- 
sented to parliament in the course of the ensuing session, to 
amend the present system of parochial government, and that they 
will nobly avow their regret, that they have so long neglected 
their duties of vestrymen. 

We have been put in possession of many facts relative to the 
united parishes of St. Giles and St.George. It seems that no 
Act can be produced authorising even the existence of a select 
vestry, and, it is stated, that defalcations to a large amount have 
been detected. The salary of the vestry clerk was 800 guineas 
per annum, and was, in five months, raised to 1,000. The person 
holding the appointment was the son of a vestryman. 

Strenuous exertions are in progress against the self-constituted 
vestry, and an action has been commenced to compel them to 
render an account of the monies over which they have assumed 
a controul. 

We sincerely trust that parliament will attend to the general 
voice of the parishioners, who are discontented with their pa- 
rochial rulers, and remove from them the oppression they have 
suffered from the extravagance of a few; and that an end will be 
speedily put to a system, ‘which has produced excessive parochial 
taxation, and, in many instances, prevented the poorer parishioners 
paying the king’s taxes. 








Co a Picture of Huliet. 


Moonlight—through the balustrades 

Of a desert temple gleaming,— 
Sunset—when the flow’rs and shades 

Lie in dew and odour dreaming,— 
Music—when the chords are rung 

By a hand of grace and sorrow,— 
Sule -ahhen the lay is sung 

In ne tones that art can borrow,— 
Prayer—when hymned at night above,— 

Mem’ry—when it sets us weeping,— 
Slumber—when the one we love 

By our side fond watch is keeping ; 
These, all hallowed as they be, 

Not to purer thoughts subdue one, 
Than this pictured sight of thee 

Beautiful and lonely true one! SFORZA. 
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Che Accursed. 


‘‘ And now art thou cursed from the earth; a fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the world.” —Genesis. 


** * * ‘Tis not my lot to be happy in this world. I have 
hopes and wishes that can never be accomplished; I am destined 
to be a wanderer; an isolated being among millions—a blot upon 
creation—to become an alien to man. Sorrow from my cradle 
has attended me in every form, and marked ME for its desolating 
victim among the many: I feel it; even now my brow burns with 
an unextinguishable fire, and my cheeks glow with the intensity 
of my sufferings, and I can behold with the gifts of the seers of 
ancient prophecy, the horrible fate that awaits me—the path of 
woe my weary footsteps must walk in. 

I may smile amid my parhelion hopes, £may weep amid the 
sorrows that encumber me; and yet, who,—who will there be to 
sympathize with me—to laugh when I laugh, and sigh when I 
sigh. I know, and am conscious of it as I now breathe, that a 
heavy and bitter curse hangs over my devoted lead. Friends, 
I have none: were I rich, thousands would usurp the title and 
crowd about me to offer their assistance—false, empty beings !— 
And woman, beautiful and confiding woman! the theme of 
every pen, the subject of poetry and painting, the idol of the 
earth; she, who lulls to repose all the sad sorrows that embitter 
our daily existence—must, never be called mine! Never, oh! 
never shall [ breathe the thoughts of my imagination,—created, as 
I sometimes deem, by the delirium of my brain,—into her ears, 
and hear those gentle harbingers of hope—her lips, whisper me 
her confiding love while trembling under the momentary agitation 
of her feelings: yes, yes, this dream of bliss to me is but a dream; 
others may steep their senses in reality. 

Yet once those feelings of unutterable joy were mine; but then 
to gaze aud love without daring to speak to her who was my 
sole existence; yet once, the attempi was made; but it was not 
speech, nor aught earthly. My tougue refused the utterance of 
sounds too poor and passionless for so fair a being; my lips 
quivered,—my eyes grew dim—my whole frame seemed con- 
suming in a fire unquenchable—my hand touched hers, and like 
an electric shock it acted upon her; she trembled from head to 
foct, and the same feeling vibrated through me. Something 
escaped my lips—words it was not;—she heard me not—she 
passed on; and yet she kuew how well the being whose feebleness 
prevented all earthly utterance loved her! Mine was not love— 
not the common placid thing the world terms love—I adored, 
I worshipped her! : 

Years had withered away, and the world thought I had ceased 
to remember her: it was mistaken; absence could not obliterate 
her image from my mind; still, still, was she enamelled on my 
heart; and her dear, beautiful shadow, that attended me in my 
wakings and in my slumbers, became as to me a reality of life. 

In my solitary walks I have communed with her, when nought, 
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except the wild inhabitants of the air, were the witnesses to my 
vows; nature murmured out her blessing on my ideal bliss, and 
I seemed—seemed? oh! for that moment I was in a state of un- 
earthly happiness. Yes, when the moonbeams have been enrich- 
ing the twilight scene; warm with the fancies of my heart have 
I wooed and won her—HER, to whom others were but as the 
shadows in the sun—spiritless and evanescent: and when alone 
in my chamber, I have gazed upon my couch, and conjured to 
the vacant seat the form that never would be there. Oh! how 
transporting were the verberations of my heart, while I held con- 
verse with her shadow in my own dear home; and framed her soft, 
sweet responses to my Own imaginative wishes—to teach this 
being of delirium to breathe the outpourings and confessions of 
her soul to me—ME, the accuRSED!—but I was mad. 

Thus was my soul doomed to fritter away its better qualities 
in unpitied frenzy; while she who caused this loneliness of life, 
was fascinating, with the magical words that fell from her beauti- 
ful lips, other hearts, that were to sink into despair, lacerated and 
broken. And I might have possessed her; but 1 wanted the 
courage, the energy of man to speak to her. Could I expect her 
to woo me? No, perish the idea! What! have the idol of my 
heart sue for the hand of him who placed her on an equality with 
God. Horrible impiety! But I am punished for it ;—impious 
as lam, my woes are yettoo many. Yes, for this am I accursed; 
doomed to be a wanderer on the globe, embittering all by my 
presence,—never to know again those intoxications of life and 
love—to pine on, a being execrated by heaven, with wishes to 
grasp at everything, and find they but decoy me into nothing! 
Surely, if there be a purgatory for the wicked here [ have 
experienced it. 

And we have met casually at the theatre, the church, the 
festival, but never where I have wished. At times 1 have ima- 
gined, she has forgotten him who will ever remember her; yet 
when we have met,—a smile, radiant and beautiful as the beams 
of the ushering star of night, blossomed on her lips that—but, 
could it exist in scorn?) No matter, I dreamed it was otherwise: 
and there, even in the public highway have I stood upon the spot 
she left, till she vanished from my sight; and then, when m 
mind awakened to the immensity of my loss—I have followed 
tremblingly in her track, and my only joy has been, that I was 
treading in those footsteps which the wind of the earth had not 
yet fanned into immaterialness. What enthusiastic madness ! 

She is not now as she was once :—can it be, that she has 
also loved in secrecy and silence, pining away in hopeless- 
ness of bliss, and sighing herself into the arms of ghastly death. 
It is something like it. When we last met,—and I knew 
it was for the last time,—her form had become attenuant, and 
she appeared not of this world, or breathing; her lips that 
would once have shamed the red rose of Cashmere, now claimed 
kindred with the white ;—and her cheeks, hollow and wan, 
pictured out despair in sad and gloomy colours; and her eyes,— 
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those eyes upon which I had so often dwelt in holy admiration, 
were lusterless and dim, and she again smiled—and her eyes, (but 
for a moment) flashed a hectic look upon me; and she again 
passed on. And I, who adored her det her pass. Coward—fool ! 

I deserve this fever that is continually burning on my cheeks, 
thus; to suffer her to wed the grave, and myself to become a 
curse to all around me. Could I know she loved—nay, that she 
only pitied me, though her heart, for which I am now a sufferer, 
were in another's keeping; I might, my pride might permit me 
to speak ; and then, if she rejected all my protestations of love, 
we might still sympathize with each other in our woes—for oh! 
nought, except woe, can have destroyed the fairest of earth’s 
children. But why, can I for an instant, delude myself with 
such an elysium? Even the bitterness of the hour of denial, 
would to me be heaven! All that 1 possess to soothe my aching 
heart that must ere long become callous to the passions of life— 
is the retrospection of happier days—the future, is embedded in 
sorrow and despair. 

I shall live on, it seems I MUST live on, and how long the 
Creator alone knows; a walking pestilence, a scath to man and 
woman, condemned to the destruction of every being who 
approaches; to consume the peace of all who may be allowed 
to partake of it. Is it not sufficient that 7 am miserable and 
care worn, but that all who lie beneath my smiles must perish in 
their heat—is it not enough? I am not wicked; nor do I know 
when these victims must be mine! All that I know is, I am 
encompassed with desolation; and yet I feed myself with the 
vain hope that some may escape the devouring contagion. 

{ must live in the woods where nought but the beasts of the 
field resort :—J am safe ;—they cannot destroy ME ;—let them— 
even them—evade my power if they can. ’ “ - ’ 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 








The Ganishment of Scipio. 
From the Italian of Tingoni. 

When to his native, yet ungrateful, earth 

Great Scipio bade adieu, as one whose heart 

Dauntless in exile proudly could depart, 
Denied a grave where he received his birth ; 
Burst the stern cry of Shame indignant forth 

From those who fell Rome’s glory to increase ; 

And, to the guardian powers of war and peace 
Sad mourned the example of degraded worth: 
Rome’s ancient virtues urged their haughty flight, 

And follow’d him indignant, as they fled 
Disdainful frowns the proud reproach conveyed : 

Then from the Stygian seats of gloom and dread 
Of him* who first subdued the Alpine heights 

Laugh’d with fierce scorn the unavenged dead. _—i&BB.. 


* Hannibal. 
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@On the Contemplation of Nature. 


There is an agreeable parallel drawn in Cicero’s Nature of the 
Gods, which throws considerable ridicule upon the obstinacy of 
an Atheist. His case, says he, ‘is like that of a person, who 
upon entering a large house beautifully constructed and commo- 
diously arranged, and finding it untenanted by any animal of 
greater power, sagely concludes it to have been built by the mice 
he sees running about it.” Thus the Atheist disbelieves in 
Providence for no other reason than because he does not actually 
see it at the great work. He has, however, the choice of two 
conclusions; he must either attribute the creation of the world, 
and its moral government, to God; or he must attribute un- 
wearied constancy and unfailing order to chance. 

When I see Reason thus raised in rebellion against Hope, and 
nursing errors so frightful and monstrous, 1 am tempted to repine 
at this privilege and distinction of our nature, and can almost 
regret the possession of an instrument we may so easily handle to 
our own destruction. The sensible proofs of the existence of a 
God are so very manifest, and, to speak in scriptural language, 
are so scattered about our paths, that one can hardly think this 
primary article of faith a part of our probation, or that any 
degree of merit is attached to it. 

There are, however, some men possessing tolerably good 
capacity, who outrage every object, and melt down proportion 
and colour into a mass of mighty confusion, in which there is no 
susceptibility of beauty, and whence light and order are for ever 
excluded. To one of this feeling the harmony of the system in 
which we move appeals in vain; the return of the seasons can 
make no impression upon him, and the revival of the verdure and 
regeneration of the blossoms bring no delight or consolation. 

Sir William Temple has observed, that there is a kind of sen- 
sual pleasure in a fine day; our very organs and fibres seem to 
feel its invigorating influence ; our veins riot and our spirits bound. 
If it be a sensual pleasure, it is not only the most innocent, but it 
is ennobled by its relation to those which are intellectual, and it 
is plain how much it is our interest to enlarge the sphere of these 
enjoyments, which we may indulge without reproach and preserve 
without satiety. 

It was a favourite notion of the stoics, that to contemplate and 
admire the excellencies of Nature’s works formed a principal part 
of our duty and destination in this world. For the same reason 
does Cicero deify the world itself, rather than ascribe such in- 
tegrity and perfection of plan to the counsels and agency of the 
gods in general. Of all the animals which inhabit the earth and 
inhale the breezes of a summer day, man alone, erect and con- 
templative, is conscious of the benefaction and capable of appre- 
ciating its delights; and, therefore, it would seem like offering 
offence to the Deity to pass by these tokens of his benevolence 
without either tribute, or homage, or sensibility. 
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The study of nature is as much distinguished from other studies 
by the variety of its topics, as by the value of its conclusions. 
All our different tastes and geniuses may here be severally con- 
sulted. As the colour and tendency of our minds dispose us, we 
find a suitable order of proofs; and while one is struck with the 
solemn and regular return of seasons and of fruit, another is 
pleased with considering the bland and unerring powers of in- 
stinct, which gathers under the mother’s wing the little brood of 
helpless stragglers and makes its voice heard amidst the howlings 
of the desert, and so on throughout the animal or vegetable 
world. 

I cannot admit amongst those who profit by the study of this 
science our modern collectors of cabinets of natural history, 
whose ambition is generally to accumulate rarities only for the 
distinction they confer, and to swell their catalogue from motives 
of ostentation rather than from a view to extend knowledge. The 
true philosophical observer finds his cabinet of curiosities in the 
wide fields, and the interest he feels in every object is not in 
proportion to the unfrequency of the specimen contemplated, but 
in the indication it affords of design and providence in the 
government of the world. 

The consoling testimony so abundantly spread over the face of 
nature seems to be distributed into different masses and portions, 
in the examination of which we may follow the bent of our own 
peculiar taste and inclination. Some have been captivated by the 
stated motions of the heavenly bodies, as most inimical to the 
notion of chance; others consider the divine wisdom as most 
emphatically announced in the structure of the human frame; 
and not a small vumber are best pleased by contemplating it in 
the properties and affections given to plants. Thus the various 
classes of Nature’s works present to the studious and contemplative 
a various arrangement of proofs, as different tastes and opinions 
decide. If after this partial consideration, we mount a step 
higher in the argument, and take a view of the whole plan and 
order of the system; the unity of design, and connection of parts, 
force upon us the conclusion, that one pervading spirit directs the 
whole. 

Bishop Butler has shewn how far this unity of plan lay open 
to human penetration, and has clearly shewn that we can trace it 
through the course of natural and revealed religion. He observes, 
‘‘that the same character of goodness and wisdom is stamped 
upon each portion of God’s government; that the same venerable 
order and progression is everywhere observed; that the great 
truths unfold themselves in the same course of patient and gradual 
discovery ; and that in each he has opposed certain limits to our 
investigation, and spread with jealousy his pavilion of darkness.” 
Zenophon, in his anecdotes of Socrates, after producing a great 
variety of instances in the economy of nature, to persuade his 
disciple to embrace the belief of a Providence, he calls upon 
him to yield to such convincing proofs; unless he is determined 
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to wait until God shal] please to render himself visible. ‘‘ This,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ would be a very unreasonable expectation ; since, in 
this world, circumstances often induce us to receive benefits from 
unknown hands, nor, in this case, are we so ungrateful as to 
attribute our felicity to the operation of chance.” 

. There may be something, too, that displeases the Deity, in such 
an expectation; for there is great audacity in hoping to see our 
Creator with faculties incapable of sustaining such an interview : 
consider, the sun, while it refreshes us with its kindly influence, 
does not allow itself to be too attentively regarded; and, at 
times, nearly deprives him of sight who attempts it. 

We hear the thunder rolling above us, and we know that it 
subdues whatever it encounters ; but we behold neither its coming 
on, nor its career, nor its departure. The winds, also, we can- 
not discover, but in their effects which are manifest, and we can 
feel them rushing by us. Moreover, the soul of man comes 
nearest to the Deity of any thing which belongs to us; that it 
reigns within us is manifest, but no man has ever seen his own 
soul.* I have given the substance of the writer of this, perhaps 
one of the most beautiful passages in any author of antiquity, in 
English, without attempting to translate the Greek words, which 
are in this place so inimitably emphatic that they may challenge 
any language to express them adequately. I am aware that the 
subject of this essay has been much more ably handled by 
several, still its importance may plead the apology for reviving it 
here; and if [ can produce one convert to the sentiments it holds 
forth, it will be an ample recompense for the labours of 

CRITO. 








To mp Wusband. 


O! how dear were the sounds of ‘‘ my love” and “ my life,” 
Which in rapture you call’d me ere I was your wife ; 

Ere my lips had found courage my passion to tell, 

But my blushes alone could interpret it well. 

O! how sweet were your vows, ard how fervent and true, 
For the husband ne’er altered the lover in you; 

And O! sweeter by far were those epithets when 

1 could echo them back without blushing again : 

And when ‘* Mother” first burst from the lips of our boy, 
On his father I gazed and my eyes spoke my joy ; 

In rapture he bent o’er his wife and his child, 

Till the babe seem’d to catch the infection,—he smil’d ; 
And O! where is there painter or poet to tell, 

The charms that are theirs who can truly love well ; 

For although at the altar our hands may be tied, 

Tis but love that can hallow our own fire-side. 


C-—_. 


ee ee em 





* \Nenophontis Opera Omnia, Oxford Edit. 1768, page 142, vol, 2. 
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The Athenacum. 


This Journal has long had our censorial lash suspended over it, 
and we now think it high time that it should descend. The Athenaum 
is, without exception, the most dull and pedantic periodical of the 
day; it is yet one of originality---the originality of despising and 
hating, or affecting to despise and hate, every extraordinary trait 
in humanity, which does not come within the scope of its own com- 
prehension, or is not exactly in unison with its own opiniated conceit. 
It is not long since we were amused with an article informing us 
of the Editor’s aversion to Byron, and his detestation of Napoleon. 
To the heart stirring breathings of the first (though he could con- 
ceive all that Bard has told him, and a great deal more besides) 
he was (platonic amiable creature!) perfectly calm and indifferent, 
and his abhorrence of the last, he thanks Heaven, that not even the 
poetry of Beranger has weakened. With all our hearts. This sort 
of urbane odium is too contemptible and ridiculous to attract the 
notice of any one—much less that of the Censor; but when we 
are told that he wonders how Berauger could employ his pen on 
so worthless a subject as Napoleon we cannot help denouncing 
the author of such a nonsensical idea as little better than a 
lunatic; for it must be obvious to the least reflective mind, that a 
character such as Napoleon’s would furnish the philosopher with 
materials of the finest moral, and consequently be of the greatest 
worth to mankind. Why was not Sir Walter Scott told that he 
had thrown away his twelve volumes on a worthless subject— 
that the twelve volumes were not worthy their subject isa matter of 
no doubt—but whatever the author of Waverly writes must be 
good. Perhaps the most silly article that ever appeared in its 
pages was one under the head of ‘‘ Spanish Refugees ;” in whose 
behalf, instead of appealing to Englishmen in a manly, straight- 
forward, and intelligible address, the writer bored us with four or 
five columns of pseudo metaphysical jargon about the Spaniards 
not being first-rate men—as if their not being first-rate men had 
any thing to do with their miserable situation: we might as well 
in the act of stretching out our hand to rescue a fellow creature 
from drowning, withdraw it to inquire if the victim about to sink 
Was a first-rate man. Other jargon equally idiotic, and foreign 
to the subject professed to be treated of, is frequently to be met 
with in its Reviews: that on the law of literary property by Mr. 
Maugham, in No. 64, is positively ridiculous. Instead of makin 
the public acquainted with the spirit and nature of the author's 
publication, the review actually commences his critique with an 
Essay on order; and, after taking up five or six pages about our 
mundane condition,—*‘ the vaulted hippodrome” —** the feats of a 
Ducrow’—“‘ the taste of an Ude”—the successor of the prophet, 
and other similar most relevant matter, concludes with observ- 
ing, that he has not space enough to do justice to the learned 
author of the Book he has been pretending to review. 
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As aspecimen of the way in which the poetical department is 
conducted, we extract from a number which we have promiscuously 
taken up, a verse of each of the two pieces it contains. 


Song from an unpublished Opera. 


How blithely ring the merry, merry bells! 
What is’t their gladsome music tells? 

So cheerily they’re ringing— 
Hail happy, happy, happy bride! 
Joy in thy heart for aye abide, 

Thy nuptial song we’re singing, 
Oh happy bride! how her heart doth bound, 
While the merry, merry bells ring round! 


We can easily believe this to be from an unpublished opera. 
The other effusion we quote is from a childish ballad of one hun- 
dred and four lines, called ‘* The Lady and the Chaplin;” its 
insertion is an insult to every reader of the Athenzum. 


It was a nobleman’s daughter, 
Who could not sleep o’nights, 

Her busy mind was so beset 
With fanciful affrights ; 

She thought she saw a hundred shapes, 
Of imps, and devils, and sprights, 
Stalk round about her bed-room—she, 

She could never sleep o’nights! 


Such trash requires no comment; but unless the Editor of the 
periodical in question wish to be thought an absolute fool we 
recommend him to apologize for its appearance; if to create 
laughter be his aim, he is eminently successful; for we can assure 
him, that in every reading-room where the journal is fortunate 
enough to be tolerated, the poetry of the Atheneum is a general 
subject of ridicule. 


THE EXAMINER. 


This paper also deserves our severe censure for the wretched 
poetry it suffers to disgrace its columns. We had a piece of 
Coleridge’s, the other day, commencing, ‘‘ Lynx and Moles :”— 
why he might as well have opened it with—Poker and Tongs ; 
the metre would then have been correct, and the expression in- 


telligible. 








Hudgiana. 


THEATRICALS. 


The celebrated drama of the Broken Vow is, we hear, shortly 
to be produced at the Coburg Theatre, under the astounding title 
of the Fractured Affidavit. 

A new domestic and legal melo-drama of soul-subduing pathos, 
and heart-lacerating interest, is now in rehearsal, and will be 
speedily brought forward, called Abdallah the Pennyless, or the 











~ 
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Moor Cheesemonger. The following is a brief sketch of the 
scenery and incidents. 

Act I.—Blasted prospects of the Moor—awful oath of a Cre- 
ditor in presence of the Philazer—arrest af Abdallah. 

Act II.—Racket ground of the King’s Bench—desperate 
effort of the Moor to regain his property —his further involvement— 
fruitless attempt to escape—continement in the strong room by 
the Marshal—to terminate with extensive preparations for petition 
for the benefit of the act. 

Act II1.—Filing of schedule—the Moor claims his discharge 
—opposition of Creditors—objections over-ruled—discharge al- 
lowed—demand of fees on dismissal from the bench—inability to 


pay—agony of the Marshal—despair and suicide of Abdallah. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


In consequence of the unprecedented success of the Bohemian 
Brothers, at the Argyll Rooms, the Chelsea Grandfathers will 
shortly have the honour of appearing, in the costume of their 
parish, and will sing their district melodies, concluding with the 
popular parochial anthem of ‘‘ I’d be a Vestryman.” 

A cigar has, we are informed, lately been discovered among 
the papers of Plato. This singular relic will, of course, be the 
means of setting at rest the long existing controversy as to the 
fact of this philoscpher having smoked. The cigar is now ex- 
hibiting at Westminster Hall, which bas been appropriately fitted 
up for its reception; and in order that an anxious and classical 
public may have an opportunity of fully inspecting this interesting 
memorial of Platonic eccentricity, arrangements have been made 
for dividing the exhibition into two acts, each of the duration of 
an hour and a half. The intervals being filled up by the band 
playing apt selections from Rossini’s opera of Il Fanatico. Ad- 
mission, a sous; children in arms three a penny. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ‘* Memoirs of Lady Cat-afelto Fiddle-de-dee,” so long 
celebrated for her ardent attachment to cats and Cat-alani will 
be certainly published in the course of a few days. This work 
has been oft announced, and it is confidently anticipated that it 
will abound in rare and felicitous incidents connected with the 
feline race, and that it will also be studded with some glittering 
stars in the way of anecdote, of that most delectable ‘ siren of 
song,” Cat-alani. The eye of every nobly born cat-worshipper 
glistens with delight, and that of every high bred amateur votary 
of Apollo guavers with a note of joy upon anticipating the piquant 
and melodious repast, the work will afford him. 

We have heard it whispered in ‘ dulcet strains,” that an 
original simile will be introduced, expressive of the likeness be- 
tween the sleek velvet coat of the cat and the delightful tones of 
the angelic Cat-alani,—but this certainly strikes us as a eat- 
achresis, 
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As aspecimen of the way in which the poetical department is 
conducted, we extract from a number which we have promiscuously 
taken up, a verse of each of the two pieces it contains. 


Song from an unpublished Opera. 


How blithely ring the merry, merry bells! 
What is’t their gladsome music tells? 

So cheerily they’re mnging— 
Hail happy, happy, happy bride! 
Joy in thy heart for aye abide, 

Thy nuptial song we’re singing, 
Oh happy bride! how her heart doth bound, 
While the merry, merry bells ring round! 


We can easily believe this to be from an unpublished opera. 
The other effusion we quote is from a childish ballad of one hun- 
dred and four lines, called ‘* The Lady and the Chaplin;” its 
insertion is an insult to every reader of the Atheneum. 


It was a nobleman’s daughter, 
Who could not sleep o’nights, 

Her busy mind was so beset 
With fanciful affrights ; 

She thought she saw a hundred shapes, 
Of imps, and devils, and sprights, 
Stalk round about her bed-room—she, 

She could never sleep o’nights! 


Such trash requires no comment; but unless the Editor of the 
periodical in question wish to be thought an absolute fool we 
recommend him to apologize for its appearance; if to create 
laughter be his aim, he is eminently successful; for we can assure 
him, that in every reading-room where the journal is fortunate 
enough to be tolerated, the poetry of the Athenzum is a general 
subject of ridicule. 


THE EXAMINER. 


This paper also deserves our severe censure for the wretched 
poetry it suffers to disgrace its columns. We had a piece of 
Coleridge’s, the other day, commencing, ‘‘ Lynx and Moles :”— 
why he might as well have opened it with—Poker and Tongs ; 
the metre would then have been correct, and the expression in- 
telligible. 








SFudgiana. 


THEATRICALS. 


The celebrated drama of the Broken Vow is, we hear, shortly 
to be produced at the Coburg Theatre, under the astounding title 
of the Fractured Affidavit. 

A new domestic and legal melo-drama of soul-subduing pathos, 
and heart-lacerating interest, is now in rehearsal, and will be 
speedily brought forward, called Abdallah the Pennyless, or the 
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Moor Cheesemonger. The following is a briet sketch of the 
scenery and incidents. 

Act I.—Blasted prospects of the Moor—awful oath of a Cre- 
ditor in presence of the Philazer—arrest af Abdallah. 

Act II.—Racket ground of the King’s Bench—desperate 
effort of the Moor to regain his property—his further involvement— 
fruitless attempt to escape—confinement in the strong room by 
the Marshal—to terminate with extensive preparations for petition 
for the benefit of the act. 

Act I11.—Filing of schedule—the Moor claims his discharge 
—opposition of Creditors—objections over-ruled—discharge al- 
lowed—demand of fees on dismissal from the bench—inability to 
pay—agony of the Marshal—despair and suicide of Abdallah. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


In consequence of the unprecedented success of the Bohemian 
Brothers, at the Argyll Rooms, the Chelsea Grandfathers will 
shortly have the honour of appearing, in the costume of their 
parish, and will sing their district melodies, concluding with the 
popular parochial anthem of ‘‘ ’d be a Vestryman.” 

A cigar has, we are informed, lately been discovered among 
the papers of Plato. This singular relic will, of course, be the 
means of setting at rest the long existing controversy as to the 
fact of this philosopher having smoked. The cigar is now ex- 
hibiting at Westminster Hall, which bas been appropriately fitted 
up for its reception; and in order that an anxious and classical 
public may have an opportunity of fully inspecting this interesting 
memorial of Platonic eccentricity, arrangements have been made 
for dividing the exhibition into two acts, each of the duration of 
an hour and a half. The intervals being filled up by the band 
playing apt selections from Rossini’s opera of Jl Fanatico. Ad- 
mission, a sous; children in arms three a penny. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ‘‘ Memoirs of Lady Cat-afelto Fiddle-de-dee,” so long 
celebrated for her ardent attachment to cats and Cat-alani will 
be certainly published in the course of a few days. This work 
has been oft announced, and it is confidently anticipated that it 
will abound in rare and felicitous incidents connected with the 
feline race, and that it will also be studded with some glittering 
stars in the way of anecdote, of that most delectable ‘* siren of 
song,” Cat-alani. The eye of every nobly born cat-worshipper 
glistens with delight, and that of every high bred amateur votary 
of Apollo quavers with a note of joy upon anticipating the piquant 
and melodious repast, the work will afford him. 

We have heard it whispered in ‘ dulcet strains,” that an 
original simile will be introduced, expressive of the likeness be- 
tween the sleek velvet coat of the cat and the delightful tones of 
the angelic Cat-alani,—but this certainly strikes us as a eat- 
achresis. 
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The ‘ Narrative of a Week recently passed in exploring 
Russel and Brunswick Squares, and the adjacent streets, con- 
taining new and interesting accounts of the morals, manners, 
peculiarities, costumes, &c. of the people inhabiting that remote 
and almost unknown region,” will be published on Thursday 
next. Weare informed that Mr. Secretary Croker’s supposition 
(broached in the chapel of St. Stephen’s) of a different patois 
being spoken in that district is perfectly correct. 








Song. 


Remember when we met 

W hat fervent vows were spoken, 
But let us both forget, 

By whom those vows were broken. 
Tis childish as ’tis vain, 

To think of what estrang’d us, 
For should we ever meet again, 

’T will be when time has changed us. 


Then let us both be gay ; 
And since thine eye is smiling, 
And bright as if its ray 
Had never been beguiling, 
Why I'll no more repine 
The wretch you left and think me, 
For toa falser heart than thine 
The world can never link me. SFORZA. 








Mramatic Censer. 


DRURY LANE. 


On Monday, the 12th of January, a new tragedy was brought 
out at this theatre, cailed Caswallon, the Briton Chief. lUtis the 
production of Mr, Walker, who is known to the public as the 
seventeen-year-old author of Wallace, a composition by which 
he greatly distinguished himself; and which, though it has been 
since withdrawn from the stage, is highly creditable to his talents. 
Caswallon, it is reported, has been some time written, and the 
principal characters were intended for Miss Foote and Macready. 
We are sorry to be unable to speak in terms of approbation of the 
piece; the language abounds in bombast, the characters are not 
drawn forcibly or naturally, the incidents, though effective and 

melo-dramatic, are many of them forced, and the plot is without 
interest, badly constructed and puerile. 

The following is an outline of the story and incidents. In the 
first scene Lord Mortimer enters, and gives us to understand that 
he is exceedingly ambitious, and then (as the stage directions la- 
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conically have it) exit. The second scene introduces us to Mador, 
(Mr. Younge) a bard who, it appears, is in the habit of walkin 

out (without his hat) in the mountains, occasionally bursting 
forth into ten minute lamentations for the downfall of his country. 
In the midst of one of these he is interrupted by the brave Cas- 
wallon, (Mr. Yonng) who enters running away from one or two 
of the opposing party by whom he has been attacked. He is 
conversing witn Mador, when, fancying he hears footsteps, he 
very prudently sneaks into a cottage hard by, in which it appears 
he resides. ‘Two warriors come upon the stagc, and inform the 
bard that they are in search of Caswallon, that they are his 
friends, and that two thousand men await his command. At this 
announcement Caswallon (who it seems has been eaves-dropping) 
re-enters, expresses his readiness to accompany them to the con- 
flict, but with the prudence which the author has made the cha- 
racteristic of the Briton chief, he orders them to go first, saying 
that he will follow. The warriors take the chief’s hint, and make 
themselves scarce, when Eva (Miss Phillips) comes out from the 
cottage. She believes herself to be the child of Caswallon, but 
he informs her that she is the daughter of the king, who, when at 
the point or death, committed her to the care of her present pro- 
tector; he declares his intention to endeavour to place her on the 
throne of her ancestors, and requests the assistance of the hills to 
aid him in his attempt, by rousing up their inhabitants (we sup- 
pose by an earthquake) against the usurper. In the second act 
it appears that a general meeting of bards and chiefs has been 
convened for the purpose of acknowledging Eva as their queen. 
The business of this meeting is just concluded, when a prisoner 
enters, who turns out to be the son of Caswallon, (Cooper) but 
who has been brought up at court, Edward I. having found him, 
when a baby, lying in a monastery, near his assassinated mamma. 
Eva also claims his acquaintance, recognizing him as a young 
gentleman who had, on a former occasion, gallantly extricated 
her from (we think) a horse-pond, though the precise nature of 
the feat has escaped our recollection. Caswallon commands his 
son to defend his country against Edward, but Sir Armyn pos- 
sessing more prudence even than his father, is unwilling to risk 
his life, and urges as an excuse, that he can’t think of being ua- 
grateful to his benefactor. The chief discards his son; and Eva, 
having presented him with a chain, bids him farewell for ever. 
A battle ensues, from which Caswallon runs away, and Sir 
Armypn gives information of his retreat to the authorities, and the 
Briton chief is accordingly, together with Eva, taken into custody. 
They are conveyed to Conway Castle; Lord Mortimer having 
promised that Caswallon shall be treated like a gentleman, and 
Eva as becomes her rank. Mortimer has, however, conceived 
an affection for the princess, which Caswallon perceiving, he 
presents her with a bottle of laudanum which, if she finds her 
honour to be in danger, is ‘‘ to be taken immediately.” They are 
then locked up -in different parts of the castle, and Sir Armyn 
enters as his father is being conveyed out in chains, The son re- 
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proaches Mortimer, and a quarrel ensuing between them, the 
former is put under arrest. We, however, presently hear of his 
having committed dreadful havoc with the guards—ot his having 
taken a leap over the battlements, and what is more wonderful 
than all, of bis having escaped without a broken neck. Having 
performed various other equally terrific somersets, he arrives at 
Chester, obtains the king’s pardon for his father, and a warrant 
for Mortimer. On his return he meets Eva being forcibly carried 
away by the soldiers of Mortimer, all of whom are instantly 
levelled by Sir Armyn, who rushes with the maid to Conway 
Castle, just in time to prevent his father’s execution. Eva is 
discovered to have taken the poison, and tumbles down dead— 
Caswallon tumbles over her broken-hearted; and Sir Armyn is 
about to tumble over them both, by committing suicide, but he is 
prevented, and is left alive to defray the expenses of his father’s 
funeral. 

We have given the plot at such length that we have little room 
left for comment. It will, however, be seen, that our preceding 
observations are correct. The performers generally exerted them- 
selves. Young’s Caswallon was as well acted as it was possible 
to have acted such a character; and Cooper performed the part 
of his son with propriety. Miss Phillips did not appear to much 
advantage in Eva; but we cannot censure when we consider the 
very few opportunities that the tragedy afforded for the display 
of what talent she possesses. 

Caswallon is not ealculated to amuse an audience, orto advance 
the reputation of its author. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

It had been announced, that on Monday, the 12th of January, 
Mr. Kean would appear in the character of Richard II. and on 
that evening the house was in consequence very well attended. 
After the overture was concluded, a pause ensued, and the au- 
dience immediately began to express their disapprobation at the 
delay; on this Mr. Warde presented himself in the dress of 
Bolingbrooke, and, after a preliminary apology for presuming to 
address the house, stated that Mr. Kean’s ‘‘ sudden indisposition” 
prevented the commencement of the performance. He said, that 
In consequence of the absence of the managers, the company were 
of course greatly embarrassed, but they would endeavour to make 
some arrangement for substituting another piece for that which 
had been advertised. Mr. Warde then withdrew amidst partial 
applause; but the delay continuing, the disapprobation was re- 
newed, and he again came forward. He assured the audience 
that every exertion had been made, and that the Beggar’s Opera 
would be immediately presented in place of the tragedy which 
must necessarily be withdrawn. <A cry of ‘* What’s the matter 
with Kean?” extracted from Mr. Warde the particulars of the 
alleged illness of the great tragedian, which it was intimated con- 
sisted of a fit of shivering, and that, suffering from its effects, he 
was then lying in his dressing-room. Mr. Warde expressed him- 
self fully satisfied of Mr. Kean’s indisposition, but the audience 
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by no means participated in Mr. Warde’s self-satisfaction. The 
curtain, however, was, after a short interval, drawn up, and 
discovered Blanchard and Fawcett, the latter of whom came 
forward and addressed the house. He said something about his 
regular attendance to his duties at the theatre, and after some 
perfectly irrelevant eulogies on his own diligence, in listening to 
which the audience manifested much apathy and some impatience, 
he at length judiciously came to the fact; from which it appeared, 
that notwithstanding his uswal attention to his duties, he had hap- 
pened on that day (and of course that day only) to have been 
absent from the Theatre since the rehearsal, up to which period 
Mr. Kean was in perfect health; and Mr. Fawcett concluded 
with observing, that that gentleman had he supposed been taken 
suddenly ill. 

Such occurrences as the above are not likely to advance the 
interests of Covent Garden Theatre. In the first place it is given 
out, that Mr. Kean is taken ill at a few minutes notice. Now 
we cannot pretend to say whether such was absolutely the case, 
but from the speech of Mr. Fawcett we feel warranted in dis- 
believing the allegation. We do not, however, in the slightest 
degree dispute the veracity of Mr. Warde’s statement, which only 
went so far as to say, that Mr. Kean was lying in his dressing-room 
attacked with a fit of shivering. That he was lying in his dressing- 
room we can very readily believe, but what laid him on the floor 
may be a subject for speculation. Perhaps he had formed the 
laudable resolution of going through the part of Richard with 
an unusual degree of spirit. With regard to his shivering fit, 
all we can say is, that at this season of the year we are all liable 
to shivering fits; but the important fit in question, which occa- 
sioned the disappointment of several hundreds of individuals, 
might have arisen from other causes than the inclemency of the 
weather. Mr. Kean might not have been quite perfect in his part, 
and the idea of this error being detected hy the audience at night 
and published by the critics in the morning, was perhaps sufficient 
to set a popular tragedian shivering. 

But enough of Mr. Kean. Let us look at the conduct of 
Mr. Fawcett: we do not think him justified in casting a doubt on 
what had been offered as an excuse to the audience, even had he 
known it to be untrue. It was his duty, as stage-manager, to 
have endeavoured to satisfy the house, and not increase their 
suspicions by speakiug of Mr. Kean’s illness as mere supposition. 
We cannot conclude these observations without remarking un the 
impropriety of the absence from the theatre, of every person con- 
nected with the management, or of sufficient influence to have 
ordered the return of their money to the discontented—a plan that 
ought invariably to be adopted in cases of disappointment. 

A new opera that had been many months in preparation was 
produced at this theatre on Thursday, the 15th of January, and 
was decidedly successful. The piece is called the Nymph of the 
Grotto, or the Daughter’s Vow, and is written by Mr. Dimmond ; 
the music is..(the bills say composed, but we shall say selected 
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and arranged) by A. Lee and Liverati. None of it has the 
slightest pretension to originality ; but it is, nevertheless, on the 
whole agreeable, and met with approbation. That part of it 
which was assigned to Wood well suited the quality of his voice, 
and we will do him the justice to say, that he executed it taste- 
fully. Mr. Ex-Fiddler Stansbury made his first appearance on 
this stage, and was well received,—better we think than he de- 
served; his singing is not more than respectable, and his acting 
is abominably awkward. He looks like a ticket-porter, and car- 
ries himself like a plough-boy; his figure is bad, his neck is too 
short, and wants stretching. The managers have no right to 
thrust him into the part of a gentleman. It is a pity that his 
‘* misshapen trunk’s aspiring head”’ ever dragged him off his stool 
in the orchestra. Madame Vestris performed and sang with her 
accustomed spirit, although Mr. Stansbury was her lover. Miss 
Jarman, as the Nymph of the Grotto, acted well throughout, 
and in some parts excellently. Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Chatterley, 
Messrs. Fawcett and Bartley, contributed greatly to the success 
of the piece, which was given out for repetition amidst very 
general applause. 
SURREY THEATRE. 

A musical comedy, called My Old Woman, was brought out on 
Wednesday, the 14th of January. It is a translation of La Veille, 
and is nearly similar to the operetta produced at Drury Lane, in 
which, it will be remembered, Braham acted a part with unusual 
spirit. In the piece performed at the Surrey, two new characters 
have been introduced. Wynne appeared in the part originally 
sustained by Braham; and though he was of course unable to 
execute the music, he imparted great spirit to the dialogue; he 
acted with ease, elegance, and vivacity, and is, in our cpinion, 
one of the best actors, in the department of light comedy, at pre- 
sent on the stage. Mrs. Fitzwilliam, as the Countess Zina, per- 
formed with her usual talent, and though her vocal abilities are 
inferior to those of Miss Love, who personated the Old Woman, 
at Drury Lane, yet her histrionic powers are far greater, and she 
gave considerable effect to the character. Miss Somerville, as 
Victorine, sang with great sweetness, and introduced a new song, 
composed for her by Blewitt, which was received with much ap- 
probation. The comedy was throughout deservedly successful. 

FRENCH THEATRICALS. 

A Ballet has been presented at the Theatre Frangais, in which 
Mademoiselle Louise has excited considerable attention. We, 
however, have not as yet heard of her engagement in London. The 
Ballet department of the Opera House, will, of course, therefore, 
be incomplete ; for Mademoiselle Brocard, is not to appear in 
the approaching season. 
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